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right or wrong, Mr. Baldwin thought that he was right, and, so
thinking (if he was intellectually convinced of the need for a
tariff policy), he should have stood by his policy. There was,
indeed, lurking in Mr. Baldwin's decision of 1924 the germ of a
new and dangerous constitutional doctrine, derived beyond a
doubt from the fear of the vast new electorate, that the duty of
government is to reflect the majority opinion, and that the
proper course before an election is to put forward the pro-
gramme which contains the largest measure of prudence and
common sense consistent with a reasonable chance of obtaining
a majority. Such a doctrine implies that the electorate can
confer a 'mandate' and that a government has not only the
right but the duty to act upon it. This highly contentious
doctrine in turn tends to transform the House of Commons
from a sovereign assembly into an assembly of delegates and to
reduce the cabinet from the high estate of Ministers of the
Crown to the lowly rank of the hired servants of a caucus. We
shall see that this view of the constitution and of the relationship
between the king's ministers and the electorate was to gain
ground and lead the country into grave difficulties in 1931 and
again in 1935.

The fear of the electorate was in part the reflection of the
professionalization of politics and of the high taxation which
made the cost of a political career extremely onerous and the
rewards disproportionately small. Mainly it was due to the
fact that just when, for the first time in British parliamentary
history since the reign of Queen Anne, really fundamental
issues divided the government from the opposition, British
statesmen had to face an immense new electorate of twenty
millions without the party machinery necessary to bring the
real issues home to the nation as a whole. The first of these
issues, in 1925, was Socialism itself, the second the Socialists'
approach to the pressing international problems.

The fundamental difference in regard to Socialism needs no
elaboration. Socialism can be, as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald
wished it to be, introduced gradually, but each step is by its
nature irreversible. It is, therefore, none the less a revolu-
tionary measure for being introduced by stages. The funda-
mental differences between the British left- and right-wing parties